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The  Situation  in  France  To-Day. 


October  23rd,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  name  of  the  four  Allied  Missions  that  accepted  your  invi- 
tation to  this  International  Trade  Conference,  I  endeavored  in  my 
general  address  to  give  you  a  perspective  of  the  economic  situation 
of  Allied  Europe  after  the  Great  Victory. 

It  is  my  duty  now,  as  Chairman  of  the  French  Mission,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  more  definitely  the  particular  situation  in  France  and 
to  sketch  as  precisely  as  possible  to  you  the  condition  in  which  our 
country  finds  herself  today,  at  the  dawn  of  the  new  era  opened  to 
the  Nations  of  the  world,  by  the  overthrow  of  German  imperialism. 

France,  enjoying  an  exceptionally  advantageous  geographical  po- 
sition, possessing  a  soil  that  is  proverbially  fertile,  having  consider- 
able mineral  wealth,  big  industries,  a  spelndid  colonial  territory  of 
vast  size  and  with  an  almost  illimitable  variety  of  resources,  never- 
theless did  not  occupy  the  prominent  economic  place  to  which  her 
possibilities  seemed  to  destine   her  amongst  the  Nations. 

The  conservative  traditions  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, the  antiquated  bureaucratic  methods,  an  ingrained  spirit  of 
Economy  and  of  thrift,  an  innate  prudence  and  an  instinctive  mis 
trust  of  everything  that  seemed  to  partake  of  any  risk,  a  passionate 
spirit  of  individualism,  the  heavy  burden  of  the  military  service  that 
German  imperialism  imposed,  the  very  prosperity  of  our  country 
rhecked  in  our  people  that  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring  that  have 
made  the  fortune  of  young  nations. 

Before  the  war  there  were  knockers,  who,  arguing  upon  this 
basis,  put  forward  our  country  as  exhausted,  incapable  of  coming  back, 
and  good  only  at  most  for  pouring  out  its  soul  in  the  delicate  ex- 
pression of  the  fine  arts. 

Yet,  Gentlemen,  this  exhausted  nation  has  just  sustained  for  more 
than  four  years  the  most  terrific  shock  which  has  ever  yet  staggered 
humanity.  She  raised  seven  million  men,  which  equalled  one  fifth  of 
her  population,  and  she  has  offered  in  sacrifice  one  and  a  half  million 
of  them. 

"When  her  richest  provinces  were  invaded,  she  did  not  despair. 
Deprived  of  her  mines,  of  her  most  flourishing  industries  and  of  the 
industrial  help  of  many  of  her  people,  she  made  new  factories  spring 
up,  converted  her  industries  to  war  purposes,  and,  putting  forth  all 
her  energy  to  the  defense  of  her  territory,  was  able  to  forge  weapons, 
not  only  for  herself,  but  for  all  her  Allies. 


I  take  the  freedom  to  recall  this  gigantic  effort  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  take  it  into  account  if  one  is  to  judge  rightly  our  pres- 
ent situation.  But  I  do  not  forget  that  my  purpose  is  to  tell  you 
where  we  stand  today  and  to  examine  with  you  the  condition  of  our 
chief  producing  forces.  It  is  a  sort  of  balance  sheet  of  our  national 
economy  that  I  wish  to  present  to  you.  And  for  that  purpose  I  think 
it  will  be  best  to  review  the  different  chapters  in  which  the  life  of 
our  country  is  written,  namely,  mining,  steel,  textile  and  chemical  in- 
dustries,  agriculture,   transportation,   colonies   and  finance. 

This  inventory  makes  a  dry  statement  as  is  always  the  case  with 
its  kind.  I  ask  for  your  indulgence,  but  I  believe  also  that  you  are 
more  familiar  and  better  pleased  with  the  facts  and  figures  than  with 
geralizations. 

OUR  MINING  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRIES. 

Rich  in  iron  ore,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  coal,  France  had  before 
the  war  managed  to  build  up  an  iron  and  steel  industry  not  only  suf- 
ficient for  her  needs  but  leaving  a  surplus  for  export. 

The  mining  and  steel  industries  have  been  severely  hit  during  the 
war  but  no  sooner  had  the  armistice  been  signed  than  work  began 
again  in  the  devastated  regions,  where  our  plants  are  rapidly  coming 
back  to  life.  Even  though  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  does  not 
improve  our  coal  resources,  it  nearly  doubles  the  production  of  iron 
ore,  pig-iron  and  steel,  thus  enabling  France  to  build  up  a  considerable 
export  trade  in  this  line  and  to  assume  in  the  world's  markets  the 
place  that  is  her  due. 

In  1913,  the  production  of  the  French  coal  mines  amounted  to  40 
million  tons.  The  total  consumption  was  C3  million  tons,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  23  million  tons,  which  came  from  Belgium,  Great  Britain 
and  Germany. 

As  regards  coke,  the  pre-war  situation  was  also  unfavorable, 
imports  amounting  to  3  million  tons,  about  on  a  par  with  the  French 
production. 

liven  before  the  war,  France  was  striving  to  develop  her  coal 
and  coke  industry;  new  coking  plants  had  been  erected  and  six  new 
coal  mines  were  to  have  been  opened  in  the  new  Pas-de-Calais  basin. 

During  the  war,  the  production  of  the  coal  mines  fell  50  per  cent, 
the  majority  of  the  pits  in  the  North  and  Pas-de-Calais  being  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  They  were  actually  the  scene  of  the  severest 
battles.  Who  does  not  remember  the  capture  of  Vimy  Eidge  and  the 
battles  of  Lens? 

As  I  have  just  said,  the  production  of  coal  in  France  fell  from  40 
million  tons  to  less  than  20  million,  but  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
mining  companies  and  their  men  raised  the  production  to  21  million 
tons  in  1916  and  28  million  in  1917. 

At  the  same  time,  France  harnessed  water-power  in  order  to  save 
coal.  France  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  that  line.  Before  the 
war  we  had  700,000  H.P.  available.  Today,  the  figure  is  1,200,000 
H.P.    Next  year  it  will  be  one  and  a  half  million  H.P.    Up  to  now. 


300  million  dollars  have  been  spent  in  developing  water-power,  and 
during  the  war  alone  120  million  dollars  were  subscribed. 

Alter  the  war,  even  with  the  utmost  development  of  water-power, 
we  shall  still  be  short  of  coal.  When  the  pits  are  again  in  order,  the 
production  of  France  will  amount  to  45  or  46  million  tons.  Alsace- 
Lorraine  produces  about  3  million  tons,  but  as  she  consumes  11  million, 
her  return  to  France,  instead  of  making  the  problem  easier,  has  made 
it  more  difficult.  The  home  needs  of  the  country  will  amount  to  about 
88  million  tons.  The  Saar  basin  produces  13  million  tons,  which,  de- 
ducting its  own  consumption,  leaves  a  net  surplus  of  7  million  tons. 
Under  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Germany  is  obliged  to 
send  20  million  tons  every  year  to  France  to  replace  the  production 
of  the  mines  she  destroyed;  moreover,  she  must  deliver  to  us  an  ex- 
tra 7  million  tons,  which  was  the  average  amount  she  sold  to  us  yearly 
before  the  war. 

Up  to  the  present,  we  have  not  even  received  one-half  of  the  quan- 
tities promised  to  us  from  Germany  and  England  has  very  greatly 
reduced  her  coal  exports.  So  we  find  ourselves  faced  by  an  actual 
shortage  of  about  20  million  tons.  We  shall  make  every  effort  to 
economize  coal  and  develop  our  national  resources.  We  shall  continue 
the  rationing  of  coal  for  household  purposes  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  use  in  large  measure  of  liquid  fuel. 

The  use  of  fuel  o'l  must  be  extended.  Before  the  war,  the  use  in 
France  of  the  products  derived  from  crude  petroleum  was  limited  to 
gasoline  and  lubricating  oils.  Fuel  oil  we  must  use  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  future. 

Large  beds  of  shale  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Autun.  They  may  be 
exploited  for  the  production  of  oil.  Besides,  Alsace-Lorraine  brings 
back  with  her  the  Peschelbrom  district  with  50,00.0  tons  of  oil  per 
year.  Tn  the  French  colonies,  especially  in  the  province  of  Oran,  oil 
has  been  discovered,  and  drilling  has  already  begun  there. 

However,  the  oil  resources  of  France  are  insufficient  for  her  needs 
and  we  shall  have  to  import.  We  are  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. In  our  ports,  tanks  have  been  built  with  a  total  storage  ca- 
pacity of  600,000  tons.  We  have  4,000  railroad  tank  cars.  An  im- 
portant step  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  encourage  the  use 
of  fuel  oil,  the  tariff  having  been  lowered  from  $25  per  ton  to  SO  cents. 

As  regards  the  production  of  iron  ore,  France  occupied  before  the 
war  the  second  place  in  the  world,  and  her  position  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  fourth. 

The  opening  and  development  of  the  Lorra;ne  district  was  due 
to  the  discovery  of  the  basic  Thomas  process  and  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction lias  been  extremely  rapid  in  the  last  few  years.  From  5  mill- 
ion tons  in  1900  it  jumped  to  21  million  tons  in  1913.  Besides,  Al- 
geria produces  over  1,000,000  tons  and  Tunis  half  a  million  tons.  This 
production  left  a  surplus  of  10,000,000  tons  available  for  export. 

As  regards  pig-iron  and  steel,  the  development  of  the  French  in- 
dustry had  been  rap;d,  the  increase  between  1900  and  1913  being  87% 
for  pig-iron  and  150%  for  steel.  The  domestic  consumption  had  in- 
creased in  a  similar  manner  but  there  was  a  surplus  left  for  import. 


Early  in  the  war,  France  was  deprived  of  the  whole  Lorraine  dis- 
trict. Eighty-three  per  cent  of  her  total  production  of  iron  ore  passed 
into  occupied  territory  and  9  per  cent  into  the  battle  zone. 

The  situation  of  the  steel  industry  was  similar;  81%  of  the  blast 
furnaces  and  65%  of  the  steel  works  were  in  the  invaded  zone  or  ac- 
tually under  fire.  However,  the  French  industry  got  to  work  and,  dur- 
ing the  war,  blast  furnaces  of  an  aggregate  capacity  of  620,000  tons 
ami  converters  or  open-hearth  furnaces  of  a  capacity  of  over  1%  mill- 
ion tons  were  erected. 

Enormous  plants  for  the  production  of  war  equipment  were  built, 
and  France  was  then  able  to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  war  mater- 
ial to  the  Allies,  besides  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  her  own  army. 
The  total  value  of  the  equipment  we  furnished  to  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  has  amounted  to  nearly  one  billion  dollars. 

Victory  gives  ns  back  the  whole  of  the  Lorraine  iron  ore  districts, 
including  that  which  had  been  held  since  1870  under  German  domina- 
tion. Our  production  of  iron  ore  will  rise  about  45  million  tons,  of 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  export  17  million  tons.  The  pig-iron  produc- 
tion will  increase  to  about  9  million  tons,  leaving  about  1 V4  million 
tons  for  export.  Steel  production  will  run  over  8  million  tons  of  which 
more  than   one-quarter  will  have  to  be  sold  abroad. 

France,  thus,  after  the  war,  will  take  second  place  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  steel  countries,  following  immediately  after  the  United  States. 
States. 

OUR  TEXTILES. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  textile  industries.  The 
excellent  quality  and  fine  designs  of  our  sik  goods  are  appreciated  all 
over  the  world  and  America,  as  well  as  Europe,  is  acquainted  with  our 
firms  in  Lyons.  Our  silk  exports  before  the  war  easily  reached  100 
million  dollars  a  year. 

In  the  woolen  business  our  mills  possessed  11%  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  looms  in  the  whole  world  employed  for  this  material.  We  were 
deprived  of  most  of  them  during  the  war  as  our  factories  at  Eoubaix, 
Tourcoing  and  Sedan  were  under  German  control.  We  had  2,600,000 
spindles;  we  are  now  replacing  those  that  have  been  broken  or  stolen, 
and  we  have  fitted  up  100,000  new  spindles  during  the  war.  Alsace 
is  bringing  us  500,000  spindles  and  if  we  can  obtain  sufficient  raw 
material,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  export  double  our 
pre-war  amount,  that  is,  more  than  18,000  tons  of  woolen  stuffs  per 
annum.  I  will  only  barely  mention  other  textiles,  such  as  linen,  hemp 
and  jute  stuffs,  the  export  balance  of  which  amounted  to  50  million 
dollars  before  the  war  and  which  certainly  will  increase  now. 

But  when  I  say  that  these  industries  will  rapidly  outgrow  our 
own  requirements,  I  surely  do  not  mean  that  American  help  is  not 
required  for  them.  When  you  have  linen  or  dresses  to  buy,  come  to 
us;  we  shall  be  proud  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  your  wives  and  daughters. 

I  now  come  to  cotton  which  deserves  a  special  chapter  in  this 
statement  as  you  are  the  largest  cotton  growers  in  the  world. 


Although  we  are  beginning  to  grow  cotton  in  Algeria  and  in  our 
African  colonies,  most  of  our  supplies  come  from  the  United  States 
and  our  requirements  amount  to  over  one  million  bales  of  American 
cotton  per  annum. 

In  1914,  the  cotton  industry  in  France  numbered  7,400,000  spindles 
and  140,000  looms  and  employed  300,000  operators. 

Mobilization  deprived  •  the  mills  of  the  overseers  and  skilled 
workers,  such  as  spinners  and  sizers  and  it  also  prevented  transport 
of  fuel  and  raw  materials.  The  Hun  invasion  rapidly  gained  the  whole 
north  of  France,  bringing  to  a  stop  all  the  country  round  Lille,  Eou 
baix,  Tourcoing,  Armentieres,  with  its  1,100,000  spindles  and  20,000 
looms. 

From  October  14th,  the  other  districts,  and  especially  Normandy, 
pushed  their  production  in  order  to  provide  for  military  requirements. 
The  domestic  and  export  business  consequently  suffered  considerable 
injury. 

Now,  with  Alsace,  our  country  can  add  one  million  spindles  and 
45,000  looms  to  the  former  number.  This  well-conducted  industry,  with 
first-class  machinery  for  bleaching  and  printing,  will  enable  us  to 
double  our  exports,  carrying  them  from  46,000  tons  to  92,000  tons. 

In  the  district  of  Lille,  after  having  recovered  or  replaced  their 
machinery,  our  mills  are  gradually  resuming  their  work  with  splendid 
spirit. 

Three  hundred  thousand  workers  of  both  sexes  are  employed  in 
the  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills  in  France,  but  this  number  rises 
to  more  than  1,200,000  if  one  includes  bleaching,  dyeing,  hosiery  and 
the  manufacture  of  garments;  the  cotton  industry  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  France. 

The  eight-hour  day  has  been  applied  without  serious  difficulties 
and  the  production  will  not  be  much  affected  thereby  when  the  proper 
measures  are  completed. 

In  fact,  the  cotton  industry  in  France  is  hard  at  work,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Alsace,  hopes  to  contribute  considerably  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

France  possessed  a  well-established  chemical  industry  before  the 
war.  It  amply  sufficed  for  her  domestic  requirements  and  she  was 
able  to  export  large  quantities  of  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  raw  glycerin, 
fertilizers,  tartar  products,  glues  and  other  chemicals. 

In  order  to  give  an  indication  of  the  size  of  the  chemical  industry 
in  France,  I  will  take  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  production  which  is  generally  considered  an  index  to 
chemical  activity.  In  1913,  the  various  countries  contributed  to  the 
total  output  of  the  world  in  the  following  proportion: 

United   States    _    35% 

Germany   _  ._  _    17% 

Great  Britain       16% 

France  -    _    13% 

Other  Countries     19% 


Considering  the  population  of  France  and  her  area,  her  rank  as 
fourth,  and  the  percentage  she  produced  show  clearly  that  she  was  one 
of  the  vigorous  nations  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  and  finer  chemicals,  the  position 
of  Prance  could  be  compared  with  that  of  America;  there  was  a  de- 
velopment adequate  to  domestic  demand,  and  industry  was  on  a 
modern  basis.  The  only  branches  that  were  lacking  were  those  in 
which  Germany  controlled  the  raw  materials  or  which  were  connected 
with  the  aniline  dyes  and  which,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Ger- 
man trust,  had  become  a  German  monopoly.  In  these  branches  the 
French  chemical  industry  has  not  yet  become  self-sufficing.  Their  im 
portance  cannot  be  minimized.  The  coal-tar  derivatives  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  the  most  modern  branches  of  chemical  industry. 

During  the  war,  French  chemical  industry  acquired  a  large 
development  through  military  requirements.  The  expansion  of  the  in- 
dustry was  not  relatively  so  great  in  France  as  in  America,  largely 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  in  France  there  was  a  lack  of  labor,  ow- 
ing to  the  big  demand  of  the  war  for  man-power  for  the  fighting  ser- 
vices. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  was  increased  threefold  in  France  during  the 
period  1914-1918,  whereas  in  the  United  States  the  production  was  only 
doubled.  France  attained  this  result  even  though  her  plants  in  the 
North  became  unavailable  for  natioal  production,  owing  to  the  inva- 
sion of  that  territory. 

French  agricultural  needs  will  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  increased 
production.  For  the  rest,  France  may  count  upon  a  certain  export  busi- 
ness in  the  same  way  as  she  did  before  the  war.  Her  production  of 
nitrates,  cyanamide,  calcium-carbide,  chlorine  and  its  products,  as  well 
as  of  pharmaceutical  and  photographic  products  has  been  very  consider- 
ably increased. 

Between  the  French  and  the  American  chemical  industries  a  use- 
ful collaboration  can  perhaps  be  realized  by  an  exchange  of  the  ex- 
eesss  products  of  each  between  the  manufacturers  of  the  two  countries. 
Asfyliscussion  on  this  ground  would  prove  interesting. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FOODSTUFFS. 

I  now  touch  upon  a  topic  which  will  not  fail  to  interest  you  all, 
Gentlemen,  because  it  deals  with  the  basis  of  life — I  mean  foodstuffs. 

France,  before  the  war,  enjoyed  from  the  food  production  point 
of  view,  an  enviable  position  due  to  her  fertile  soil,  her  mild  climate 
and  the  quality  of  her  peasants.  She  found  within  her  own  boundaries 
a  great  part  of  the  necessary  foodstuffs. 

A  few  figures  will  illustrate  this.  In  1912  we  imported  only  6% 
of  our  wheat,  less  than  3%  of  our  oats  (which  comes  from  our  Colo- 
nies), hardly  any  sugar,  and  as  regards  meat  only  a  few  special  prepa- 
rations. 

This  situation  has  been  completely  altered  by  the  war.  Our  mob- 
ilization withdrew  from  the  farms  all  our  young  and  middle  aged  men, 
and  the  richest  part  of  our  territory,  which  produced  the  greater  part 


of  our  sugar  and  an  important  part  of  our  cereals,  was  invaded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  devastated. 

The  area  of  cultivated  land  between  1913  and  1917  fell  from  about 
16  million  acres  to  10%  million  under  wheat,  from  10  million  acres  to 
7  million  under  oats,  and  from  620,000  acres  to  less  than  200,000  under 
sugar  beets. 

As  most  of  our  sugar  factories  were  in  the  North  of  France,  they 
were  taken  away  from  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  those  remain- 
ing under  operation  were  consequently  reduced  to  64  out  of  a  total  of  206. 

By  the  help  of  women  and  children  and  of  men  over  52  years 
of  age,  who  were  not  called  to  the  army,  the  land  was  cultivated  thor- 
oughly notwithstanding  the  war.  Indeed,  in  the  harvest  of  1918,  the 
crops  of  wheat  were  10%  better  than  in  the  year  before  the  war.  This 
improvement  did  not  take  place  in  the  land  under  oats,  but  it  occurred 
in  the  beet  crop  and  amounted  to  about  the  same  percentage. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  consumption  of  meat  by  the  armies,  owing 
also  to  our  losses  by  invasion,  and  owing  further  to  lack  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  our  reserves  of  meat,  or,  in  other  words,  our  cattle,  have 
decreased  considerably.  This  has  entailed  a  considerable  importation 
of  meat.  Whereas  before  the  war  we  imported  no  fresh  or  cold-storage 
meat,  the  figures  for  the  last  year  were  34,000  tons,  while  as  re- 
gards canned  meats  the  increase  has  been  from  550  tons  in  1913  to  48,000 
last  year. 

What  is  going  to  be  the  situation  in  the  years  to  come?  Very 
important  purchases  will  have  to  be  made.  It  is  true  that  the  North 
of  France  has  been  returned  to  us  but  we  still  have  to  make  that  de- 
vastated territory  fertile  again.  Farms  must  be  rebuilt.  Labor,  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizers  have  to  be  taken  there,  and  this  work  of  recon- 
struction is  not  confined  to  the  devastated  area  but  extends  over  a 
large  part  of  France.  Everywhere  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
machinery  is  being  urgently  undertaken  in  order  to  replace  the  labor 
that  was  lost  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  defense  of  the  country 
and  the  liberty  of  the  world. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  areas  under  cultivation,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  large  purchases  of  foodstuffs  abroad.  Our  needs  are 
covered  until  the  end  of  this  year  but  we  still  have  to  buy  the  follow- 
ing quantities  in  order  to  carry  on  from  the  beginning  of  1920  until 


about  this  date  next  year: 

Wheat  1,000,000  tons 

Oats    200,000  tons 

Sugar  _   100,000  tons 

Condensed  Milk    600,000  cases 

Meats  and  Meat  Products   25,000  tons 


These  different  items  amount  approximately  to  150  million  dollars 
and  will  be  purchased  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  offered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Up  to  the  present,  I  have  put  before  you  the  condition  of 
France  with  regard  to  materials  and  products  which  we  either  con- 
sume or  produce.  I  come  now  to  the  question  of  shipping  them  and 
transporting  them  and  of  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

Before  the  war,  our  ocean  freight  was  carried  by  a  fleet  repre- 
senting about  2%  million  tons  gross,  under  the  French  flag,  and  by  a 
certain  amount  of  foreign  tonnage. 

Within  our  country,  the  means  of  transportation  were  well  devel- 
oped, having  been  constantly  increased  and  maintained  adequate  te 
the  needs.  They  comprised  375,000  miles  of  well-surfaced  highways; 
3,000  miles  of  canals;  4,250  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  32,000  miles 
of  railroads. 

I  should  like  to  sketch  briefly  for  you  what  that  system  of  inland 
communication  has  had  to  sustain  during  the  war,  reminding  you  that 
we  had  to  cope  with  the  needs  of  transportation  of  four  allied  armies. 

In  the  Army  zoues,  the  highways  carried  millions  of  men  with 
their  artillery,  motor-trucks,  horse  vehicles  of  every  description  and 
automobiles.  At  certain  .times,  the  number  of  motor  trucks  on  our 
roads  amounted  to  200,000;  there  were  days  when  6,000  trucks  passed 
the  same  point  on  a  single  road.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
an  army  of  some  80,000  men  had  to  be  employed  for  the  handling 
of  road-making  material,  of  which  the  total  quantity  used  during  the 
war  reached  nearly  28  million  tons. 

The  utilization  of  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  had  remarkable 
results,  although  our  system  in  the  North,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  instance,  the  traffic  on 
the  river  Seine  which  amounted  only  to  3  million  tons  in  1914,  exceeded 
7  million  tons  in  1918. 

Our  railroads  have  had  to  deal  with  the  greater  part  of  the  freight 
and  troop  transportation  not  only  toward  the  Allied  front  in  France, 
but  also  towards  Italy  and  the  fronts  in  the  Orient. 

As  an  example  of  what  has  been  done,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  the  freight  moved  from  our  ports  by  rail  increased  from 
32  million  tons  in  1913  to  52  million  in  1916  and  considerably  more 
in  the  two  later  years  of  the  war. 

I  may  mention  that  out  of  3,500  miles  of  railroad  that  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  3,300  miles  had  been  completed  by  September  the  15th  of  this 
year.  Eight-tenths  of  the  water-ways  that  had  been  destroyed  were 
open  to  traffic  on  the  same  date.  The  highways  had  been  rebuilt  in 
the  same  proportion. 

So  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  we  had  many  sacrifices  to  make 
during  the  war.  The  ruthless  submarine  campaign  caused  us  n^pny 
losses,  which  we  were  not  able  to  replace,  because  our  shipyards  "had 
been  turned  into  shops  for  the  production  of  war  material  for  the 
armies  of  our  Allies  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  However,  by  purchases 
abroad,  we  have  already  succeeded  in  raising  our  tonnage  to  the  pre- 
war figure  of  2%  million  tons,  but  we  must  state  that  this  has  had 
to   be   accomplished   largely   by   the   acquisition   of  rather   old  ships, 


which  leave  our  merchant-fleet  in  a  deteriorated  condition.  We  in- 
tend to  raise  our  shipping  to  at  least  o'  million  tons  gross.  You  cam 
give  us  considerable  assistance  in  this  line  either  by  the  construction 
of  new  vessels  or  by  giving  us  your  support  in  having  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  tonnage  awarded  to  us  from  German  sources. 

Before  leaving  this  matter  of  transportation,  I  should  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  geographic,  location  of  France  in  regard  to 
traflic  coming  from  the  New  World  to  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 
For  instance,  the  ocean  freight  reaching  French  ports  in  transit  for 
Switzerland  has  already  attained  a  total  of  8UU,U00  tons  a  year.  We 
have  looked  forward  to  a  considerable  increase  of  passenger  traffic 
as  well  as  of  freight  diverted  from  German  ports.  Docks  are  being  en- 
larged and  numerous  piers  for  large  ships  have  already  been  con- 
structed. Machinery  for  handling  freight  is  being  installed  in  larger 
quantities  and  of  the  most  modern  design  with  a  view  to  reducing 
the  terminal  cost. 

COMMERCE. 

Intimately  tied  up  with  the  reconstruction  of  that  stricken  region 
which  formerly  throbbed  with  industry  is  the  restoration  of  our  former 
commercial  posit'on. 

We  have  examined  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  leading  branches 
of  our  national  production.  Our  desire  to  concentrate  our  entire  ef- 
fort upon  national  defense  meant  a  sacrifice  of  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  that  cannot  yet  be  valued  in  full.  One  indication  of 
it  is  the  decrease  in  the  export  trade  of  France  during  the  war. 

If  you  compare  the  statistics  of  1913  with  those  of  1918,  you  will 
see  that  our  imports  have  trebled,  while  as  our  luxury  industries  have 
stopped  workmg  and  the  plants  that  manufactured  other  articles  have 
been  converted  into  war  factories,  our  exports  decreased  40%. 

Our  imports  always  exceeded  our  exports  but  the  equilibrium  of 
our  commercial  balance  was  restored  largely  through  the  thrifty  quali- 
ties of  the  French  people,  who  had  steadily  amassed  considerable  sav- 
ings, which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  invest  abroad.  France  has  al- 
ways been  accounted  a  wealthy  nation  and  all  the  world  has  known 
that  she  reaped  a  large  income  from  her  foreign  investments. 

Our  manufactured  products  were  67%  of  our  total  exports  in 
1914,  when  our  exports  reached  about  900  million  dollars,  but  in  1915 
the  total  went  down  to  about  800  million  dollars  and  they  recovered 
only  very  little. 

In  1914  they  were 

In  1915  they  reached 

In  1916  they  reached 

In  1917  they  reached 

In  1918  they  reached 

Our  industry,  entirely  given  np  to  our  immediate  needs,  could 
no  longer  produce  anything  to  be  exported.  Our  farmers  were  in  the 
trenches.    This   compelled  France  to  appeal  to  foreign  countries  not 
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only  to  complete  her  agricultural  production,  which  was  sufficient 
when  harvest  was  normal,  but  also  to  obtain  raw  materials  required 
for  war  purposes. 

A  long  time  is  needed  to  transform  war  factories  into  peace  fac- 
tories and  to  reconquer  the  markets  which  were  lost  during  the  war. 
In  order  to  reestablish  the  balance  of  her  foreign  commerce,  which 
had  been  stopped  by  the  need  of  national  defense,  France  has  ener- 
getically resumed  work. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  month  in  1919  compared  with  those  for 
1918  for  the  same  period  show  that  the  foreign  trade  of  France  has 
obviously  improved,  as,  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1919,  our  exports  of 
manufactured  products  reached  a  figure  which  allows  us  to  hope  that 
the  exports  of  1919  will  be  double  those  of  1918. 

THE  FRENCH  COLONIES. 

The  picture  that  I  have  just  drawn  of  the  French  Kation  would  be 
incomplete  if  I  did  not  make  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
French  Colonies. 

Their  surface  is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  France  herself. 
Their  undeveloped  wealth  is  enormous.  Nearest  to  us  lies  North  Africa, 
that  is  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Morocco.  These  countries  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  were  called  the  granary  of  Eome.  In  a  few  years  they 
will  be  the  granary  of  France.  Northern  Africa  produces  not  only 
wheat  but  fruit,  wine  and  cattle.  Cotton  can  be  cultivated  there.  Her 
mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  zinc,  lead 
and  phosphates  are  under  development.    Even  oil  has  been  struck  there. 

The.  trade  of  Northern  Africa  is  increasing  year  by  year.  It 
amounts  to  more  than  500  million  dollars.  Morocco's  trade  alone  rose 
from  35  million  dollars  in  1913  to  more  than  77  million  dollars  in  1917. 

Farming  on  an  extended  scale  can  be  practiced  there,  and  the  use 
of  modern  agricultural  machinery  will  lead  to  a  great  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

Construction  of  new  railroads  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  development  of  our  Colonies.  Algeria,  one  of  the  oldest,  has  more 
than  3,500  miles  of  highways  and  2,000  miles  of  railroad. 

Harbors  must  be  developed  on  similar  lines.  For  Algiers  a  sum 
of  20  million  dollars  has  been  provided.  The  construction  of  the  port 
of  Casablanca,  capable  of  handling  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  ship- 
ping, is  being  rapidly  pushed  ahead.    Other  ports  have  been  improved. 

These  few  facts  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  possibilities  of 
our  colonial  territory  which  includes,  besides  North  Africa,  prosperous 
countries  like  West  and  Central  Africa,  Indo-China,  Madagascar  and 
the  French  Islands  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Pacific. 

These  colonies  will  send  wheat,  vegetables,  oils,  lumber,  cotton 
and  ores  to  France,   and  in  return  will   get  manufactured  products. 

The  opening  up  of  these  countries  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
France,  and  French-American  co-operation,  in  that  line,  would  prob- 
ably give  most  excellent  results. 


FINANCES. 


Tomorrow  morning  my  colleague,  Baron  du  Marais,  Vice-President 
of  the  French  Mission,  will  lay  before  you  a  survey  of  the  financial 
situation  of  France,  and  he  will  tell  you,  Gentlemen,  of  the  efforts 
which  have  already  been  made  and  those  which  are  going  to  be  made. 
He  will  deal  also  with  the  exceedingly  difficult  problem  of  the  Inter- 
national money  exchange,  which  we  regard  as  the  most  important  mat- 
ter to  be  dealt  with  at  this  Conference,  and  which  will  govern  the 
trade  relations  between  you  and  ourselves.  I  will  content  myself, 
therefore,  at  this  time  by  mentioning  that  during  the  course  of  this 
year  the  Savings  Banks  Deposits  have  continued  to  increase  mouth 
by  month  and  that  during  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  existing  taxes 
produced  more  than  200  million  dollars  in  excess  of  the  estimate. 
These  two  facts  are  signal  evidence  of  returning  prosperity. 

CONCLUSION. 

That  brings  me  to  the  end  of  my  statement  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  our  economic  activity  today.  I  apologize  for  having  been  so 
long  and  so  monotonous  and  I  thank  you  for  the  patient  way  in  which 
you  have  listened  to  me.  But  patience  can  be  imprudent  for  I  have 
to  ask  you  to  maintain  it  still  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  of  our  material  situation.  You  have  been 
able  to  see  that  the  material  elements  of  a  prosperous  future  are  not 
lacking.  French  soil,  French  earth,  our  Colonial  territory  are  endowed 
with  resources  still  unexploited  and  with  almost  infinite  possibilities. 
It  is  clear  to  every  close  observer  that  France  and  her  Colonies  can 
yield  riches  in  greater  abundance  than  ever  before. 

The  question  now  is,  can  the  French  race  take  proper  advantage 
of  the  country  it  lives  in?  I  mention  this  question  because  I  know 
that  there  are  people  who  ask  it. 

But  I  call  your  attention  at  once  to  the  fact,  in  ease  you  have 
not  yourselves  noted  it,  that  those  who  stated  that  France  is  at  an 
end  of  her  strength,  that  she  is  exhausted  by  war,  and  that  she  will  not 
recover,  are  those  very  people  who  shouted  in  1914  that  our  defeat  was 
inevitable,  and  who  predicted  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  fighting 
the  French  people,  discouraged,  would  accept  a  dishonorable  peace. 

These  people  are  answered  today  by  the  facts  themselves.  It  has 
not  been  only  in  the  m;litary  sphere  that  we  have  risen  to  the  circum- 
stances. You  have  seen  how  our  steel  industry,  our  mining,  our  chemi- 
cal and  textile  industries  have  faced  misfortune  and  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  place  in  the  world. 

The  reconstruction  of  our  devastated  regions  is  today  in  full  swing. 
It  has  taken  many  months  to  make  the  necessary  inventory,  to  meas- 
ure up  the  enormous  size  of  the  task,  to  be  able  to  make  sure  what 
was  really  wanted  under  those  extraordinary  circumstances  and  then 
to  find  the  best  means  of  giving  the  necessary  help. 

During  that  early  period  of  reconstruction,  complaints  were  numer- 
ous.   Today  the  machine  is  working;  trains  loaded  with  materials  of 


all  kinds  are  running  continuously  towards  the  North.  Complaints 
are  less  noisy  and  fewer  and  fewer. 

It  will  be  the  same  with  the  devastated  parts  of  the  country  as 
it  was  during  the  war,  when  some  part  or  other  of  the  front  had  been 
burst  open  by  the  enemy.  An  urgent  demand  would  be  made  for  re- 
inforcements; one  day,  two  days,  three  days  might  elapse  without 
bringing  the  help  demanded.  The  man  of  weak  spirit  would  then 
think  he  was  utterly  lost.  But  on  the  fourth  day  a  regiment 
would  appear,  and  from  that  very  minute,  without  interruption,  by 
rail  or  by  road,  would  come  the  reinforcements.  Time  had  been  nec- 
essary to  set  the  enormous  organization  going,  but  once  again  the  situ- 
ation would  be  saved. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  we  had  1,400  miles  of  railroads  to 
rebuild  and  by  September  1st  of  this  year  we  had  completed  1,250 
of  the  total.  We  had  1,160  bridges,  tunnels  and  viaducts  of  one  sort 
and  another  to  rebuild,  and  by  September  1st  we  had  already  com- 
pleted 588.  Of  670  miles  of  navigable  waterways  to  be  repaired  we 
had  already  finished  450  miles  at  that  same  date.  Out  of  550,000 
buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  war,  we  had  repaired  60,000 
by  the  beginning  of  last  month,  erected  over  16,000  huts  and  begun 
the  construction  of  60,000  new  homes.  We  have  cleaned  up  shells 
over  an  area  of  1,500  square  miles,  and  have  filled  in  nearly  80  million 
cubic  yards  of  trenches.  We  have  sent  back  991,000  refugees,  opened 
5,000  schools  and  reorganized  3,872  civic  communities. 

That,  Gentlemen,  is  the  reply  to  those  who  believe  we  are  standing 
with  folded  arms. 

Some  of  our  American  friends  have  left  France  under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  had  a  backward  administration  and  that  red  tape  was 
entangling  us.  We  recognize  whatever  truth  may  lie  in  these  conten- 
tions. 

I  wish  we  could  review  together  the  program  of  the  many  political 
leagues  which  have  been  founded  since  the  soldiers  returned  home. 
Every  one  of  them  demands  the  administrative  reform  of  France,  the 
upsetting  of  old  routine,  the  application  of  efficiency  to  Government 
matters,  the  rational  exploitation  of  our  national  resources,  a  har- 
monization of  legislative  and  executive  powers,  the  decentralization 
and  economic  autonomy  of  the  great  regional  interests  of  the  country, 
the  carrying  out  of  a  vast  plan  of  public  works,  more  air,  more  free- 
dom and  more  initiative.  Such  are,  from  one  end  or  the  other  of  the 
country,  the  demands  of  the  new  generation.  All  these  schemes,  which 
have  been  slumbering  for  such  a  long  time,  have  been  stirred  up  by 
the  war.  You  can  hardly  realize  how  keen  those  young  men  are  to 
stretch  out  and  play  their  part  in  commercial  and  industrial  business, 
where  once  upon  a  time  they  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  seden- 
tary career  of  an  office.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  the  trustees  of  our  intellectual  traditions  have  be- 
come alarmed  about  it.  Four  hundred  young  demobilized  professors 
have  declined  the  offer  to  resume  their  teaching  and  have  taken  situ- 
ations in  manufacturing  or  commercial  business. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  France  desires  strongly  and  earnestly 


to  start  a  new  life.  We  are  going  to  see  that  desire  expressed  in  thfi 
coming  elections,  and  the  new  Parliament  will  have  to  carry  it  out, 
The  variety  of  novel  opinions  expressed,  and  even  social  manifesta- 
tions that  we  have  witnessed,  must  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  over- 
whelming activity  of  a  nation  eager  to  reshape  herself,  to  produce, 
to  hold  her  place  and  look  towards  a  new  ideal. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Committee  meeting  here,  the  distinguished 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  asked  whether  Bolshevism  were  menac- 
ing us  and  whether  labor  troubles  were  likely  to  compromise  the  safety 
and  security  of  our  business  and  commercial  relations.  I  can  reassure 
him  in  that  respect.  It  is  true  we  have  not  been  free  of  labor  troubles. 
We  experienced  them  even  before  many  others  did,  and  at  a  time 
when  we  were  particularly  sensitive  to  them.  But  perhaps  also  that 
is  the  reason  why  today  we  are  further  ahead  than  the  others  are. 
The  crisis  was  reached  between  last  May  and  July,  but  common  sense 
and  moderation  prevailed.  The  Union  of  Steel  Workers,  and  then  our 
General  Labor  Federation,  who  assembled  in  Lyons  in  September,  have 
both  repudiated  the  agitators  who  sought  to  lead  them  on  the  road  to 
Bolshevism.  The  International  strike,  called  for  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
failed  completely,  and  it  failed  in  France  because  the  workers  re- 
fused to  follow  the  extremists. 

Those  same  men,  who  devoted  all  their  energy,  without  stint,  to 
the  work  of  the  war,  without  regard  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  the 
night,  never  taking  into  account  the  abnormal  effort,  ignorant  during 
those  four  years  of  the  meaning  of  rest,  have  merely  changed  the  aim 
of  their  efforts.  They  are  not  going  to  rest  until  they  are  dead,  if 
necessary,  to  save  France  in  Peace  as  they  helped  to  save  her  in  War. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

"Jamais  si  belle  cause  n'avait  attire  l'attention  des  hommes; 
c'etait  le  dernier  combat  de  la  liberte  et  sa  defaite  ne  lui  laissait  ni 
asile  ni  esperance." 

Gentlemen,  that  is  how  Lafayette  expressed  his  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  American  Independence;  namely: 

"Never  had  so  noble  a  purpose  offered  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  men.  This  was  the  last  struggle  of  liberty;  its  defeat  then  would 
have  left  it  without  a  refuge  and  without  hope!" 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  same  impulse  urged  you 
to  our  shores,  and  no  sooner  had  your  soldiers  landed  in  Franc? 
than  they  saluted  the  tomb  of  Lafayette  with  these  words: 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 

It  is  with  deep  emotion  that  we  have  no  set  foot  in  America, 
whence  in  a  never-to-be  forgotten  hour  sprang  the  glorious  legions 
which,  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  freedom,  joined  their  arms 
with  ours  and  helped  us  to  win  the  victory.  May  I  add  that  our 
visit  is  in  some  sort  a  pilgrimage  and  particularly  moving  for  a 
Frenchman  because  he  sees  the  shades  of  those  great  ancestors  who 
so  providentially  formed  a  friendship  now  over  a  century  old. 

Your  invitation,  Gentlemen,  and  the  presence  here  of  these 
Missions  are  the  proof  of  our  desire  to  continue,  now  that  peace  has 
come,  the  good  work  begun  in  the  war.  We  are  all  convinced  that 
our  victory  is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning,  a  herald  of  further 
victories  which  we  shall  share  together;  and  side  by  side  with  you, 
before  the  boundless  expanse  spreading  out  to  human  activity,  an 
outburst  of  faith  and  hope  lifts  us  up,  while  in  the  heavens  we  see 
rising  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

In  the  discussions  to  which  we  are  invited,  we  shall  he  un- 
reservedly plainspoken.  We  are  strangers  to  the  arts  of  diplomacy. 
We  look  men  in  the  face  as  becomes  friends  who  feel  worthy  of  each 
other.  We  shall  tell  you  of  things  as  they  are,  guided,  not  by  our 
desire  to  please  you,  but  inspired  solely  by  the  truth — not  with  a 
preoccupation  of  selfish  interests,  but  with  the  lofty  conscientious- 
ness of  our  common  good. 

The  problem  lying  before  us  is  the  greatest  and  most  stirring 
of  all;  we  are  gathered  together  to  examine  the  state  in  which  the 
war  has  left,  not  only  the  countries  we  represent,  but  also  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  and  to  consult  with  you 
about  the  best  treatment  to  ensure  the  healing  of  wounds  caused 
by  this  unexampled  crisis. 
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When  the  armistice  was  signed,  now  nearly  a  year  ago,  all  the 
Powers  were  more  or  less  like  sick  men  who,  no  sooner  has  the 
fever  abated,  than  they  think  they  are  well  again  and  start  about 
their  business.  They  are  taught  by  their  helplessness  that  be- 
tween sickness  and  health  there  is  an  intermediate  state  called 
convalescence,  and  they  learn  to  their  cost  that  convalescence  is  as 
hard  to  overcome  as  sickness. 

Only  now  are  we  really  able  to  begin  to  measure  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  awful  disease  that  war  is.  Physical  havoc!  Moral 
havoc! 

The  physical  havoc  is  easily  seen.  Cast  up  the  account  of  the 
wooden  crosses  in  the  cemeteries,  of  the  women  in  mourning  in  the 
streets;  travel  from  Dunkirk  to  Belfort;  visit  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces; go  through  Belgium,  through  Poland,  through  Serbia;  cast 
up  the  account  of  devastated  fields  and  forests,  burned  factories, 
villages  blown  out  of  existence!  Cast  up  the  accounts  of  billions 
owing  by  the  nations! 

But,  even  when  you  have  made  up  the  tremendous  total,  you 
will  not  yet  understand  the  enormity  of  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  German  people  in  their  lust  of  war,  the  immensity  of  the 
whirlpool  where  they  have  engulfed  men  and  money.  There  are 
figures  so  stupendous  that  our  imagination  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
them.  Can  you  represent  to  yourselves  10  million  slain,  10  million 
dead  men,  lying  in  three  parallel  continuous  lines  stretching  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco? 

Such  is  the  tribute  that  the  world  has  paid  to  war.  Add  the 
wounded  and  the  maimed  and  those  that  war  has  rendered  unfit. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  mass  of  over  thirty  million  human 
creatures  have  suffered  from  the  war,  being  either  utterly  destroyed 
or  broken  forever. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  rate  the  material  losses,  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  are  terrifying.  In  France  alone,  the  damages 
inflicted  upon  dwellings,  farms,  mines,  factories,  railroads,  canals 
and  highways  amount  to  a  total  of  27  billion  dollars.  Add  to  that 
figure  the  war-expenditure  proper,  including  pensions  payable  to  the 
widows  and  the  maimed,  and  the  total  for  France  alone  rises  to  71 
billion  dollars,  a  figure  officially  given  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  September  the  ninth  last. 

To  the  different  nations  which  took  part  in  the  war,  it  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  cost  has  been  more  than  200  billion  dollars. 
What  brain  can  conceive  of  such  a  sum?  The  Franco-German  war 
cost  France  2  billion  dollars,  including  the  indemnity  exacted  by 
Germany;  the  Russo-Japanese  war  cost  Russia  over  a  billion  dollars 
and  Japan  half  a  billion;  the  Civil  War  cost  3%  billion  dollars. 
But  the  war  of  1914-1918  has  cost  ten  times  more  than  all  the  wars 
waged  in  the  world  since  1850. 

Formidable  though  these  figures  are,  they  do  not  tell  all  the 


facts.  One  of  the  most  evil  effects  of  the  war  has  been  the  dimin- 
ished production  of  certain  raw  materials  indispensable  to  modern 
life.  Everyone  is  aware,  for  instance,  that  the  world  lacks  coal. 
So  acute  is  this  shortage  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  it  impedes 
industry,  interferes  with  railroad  haulage,  delays  shipping  and  thus 
accentuates  the  general  burden  of  reconstruction,  while  the  people 
are  deprived  of  the  fuel  upon  which  they  depend  for  cooking  and 
heating.  Likewise,  there  is  a  stortage  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  ferti- 
lizers, oil,  sugar,  grain,  etc. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  each  nation  was  like  a  vast  Arm 
whose  cellars  and  stores  contained  stocks  accumulated  by  former 
generations.  At  the  present  time,  cellars  and  stores  are  well  nigh 
empty.  We  used  all  our  stocks  and  for  a  space  of  four  years  we 
produced  only  to  destroy.  Never  have  the  wants  of  Europe  been 
greater  nor  her  resources  more  scanty.  Eleven  months  after  the 
armistice,  eleven  months  after  our  Yictory,  we  are  poor,  weak, 
crushed  under  an  enormous  debt;  our  populations  are  too  scantily 
fed;  rationing  is  still  in  force;  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  rise 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  even  than  wages  or  salaries;  many  a  home  is 
not  even  assured  of  its  daily  bread. 

To  be  fed  and  clothed,  to  set  industry  going  and  give  employ- 
ment, we  must  buy  abroad.  And,  as  we  cannot  sell  abroad  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  exchange  rate  of  our  currency  rises  against 
us;  therefore  our  purchases  cost  us  more,  causing  our  debts  to  in- 
crease and  our  credit  to  fall.  Where  once  we  were  creditors,  we 
have  now  become  debtors. 

Gold  currency  is  no  longer  seen.  The  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  world,  the  value  of  money,  international  trade,  the  conditions 
of  labor  have  all  changed.  The  sudden  return  to  peace  has  not 
been  able  to  stop  our  countries  on  the  steep  slope  where  war  was 
rolling  them. 

The  moral  ravages  of  war  are  no  less  grave,  though  of  a  nature 
more  difficult  to  describe. 

The  war  was  a  powerful  magnet  attracting  the  whole  activity 
of  all  the  individuals  of  the  nation.  Not  an  hour  but  was  taken 
up  by  work,  not  a  minute  free  from  uncertainty;  every  movement, 
every  step  had  its  significance;  everyone  was  straining  in  one  gi- 
gantic effort,  as  our  great  statesman  Mr.  Clemenceau  remarked  in 
those  striking  words:     "Je  fais  la  Guerre."     ("I  am  waging  war.") 

When  suddenly  the  magnetism  ceased  the  main  spring  snapped. 
The  first  impression  was  one  of  relief;  every  heart  was  brimful  of 
joy.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  human  nature  could  not  stand  such 
intense  emotion. 

As  a  float,  suddenly  freed  of  the  weight  that  keeps  it  down, 
shoots  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  there  sprang  up  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  belief  that  everything  would  change  radically  and 
quickly,  as  though  by  some  miraculous  process. 
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Victory,  so  long  prayed-for,  even  by  unbelievers,  suddenly  as- 
sumed a  magical  and  all-powerful  character.  To  it  would  belong 
the  power  of  tearing  the  clouds  asunder  and  making  the  light  shine 
forth.    We  had  left  the  Inferno;  we  must  therefore  be  in  Paradise. 

With  its  iron-gloved  hand,  war  had  stimulated  zeal,  brushed 
aside  petty  jealousies,  curbed  impatient  minds,  subdued  bodies  and 
souls;  but,  as  it  now  suddenly  disappeared,  there  urged  upwards 
clamourous  demands,  selfish  passions  and  interests,  hitherto  sup- 
pressed or  either  utilized  for  a  superior  end.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
supervening  in  such  a  precarious  economic  situation,  such  a  par- 
oxysm of  excitement  seizing  upon  too  weakened  a  system,  could 
not  but  stir  up  numerless  complications. 

The  first  intimation  given  to  us  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  a 
slackening  of  effort.  Overstrung  muscles  were  seeking  rest.  There 
spread  over  the  nations  that  had  been  so  long  at  war  a  wave  of  in- 
dolence. The  workers,  pleading  the  sufferings  they  had  so  bravely 
undergone,  claimed  an  eight-hour  day.  In  vain  did  economists 
point  out  that  to  remedy  the  general  shortage  it  was  necessary  to 
work  and  increase  production.  No  one  cared  to  overlook  the  merits 
of  the  workers  nor  their  right  to  concessions;  what  they  demanded 
was  granted;  moreover,  the  men  promised  to  do  in  eight  hours  the 
work  previously  done  in  ten.  In  actual  fact,  however,  with  fewer 
hours  of  work  an  alarming  decrease  occurred  in  production. 

They  came  a  wave  of  delusion  about  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
ment intervention,  a  blind  belief  in  its  absolute  power  and  its  in- 
exhaustible providence.  During  the  war,  the  Government  had  been 
dictator  and  sole  employer.  The  Government  provided  everything. 
The  Government  paid  high  wages.  There  was  no  limit  to  its  wealth 
and  liberality.  No  one  complained.  No  one  thought  of  resisting. 
The  habit  had  only  to  be  continued  and  the  times  of  bliss  predicted 
by  Carl  Marx  would  be  at  hand. 

Socialization  and  nationalization  were  put  forward  as  sove- 
reign remedies  for  all  diseases.  The  railroads,  the  mines,  the  mer- 
chant fleets,  water-power,  if  nationalized,  were  to  bring  back  abund- 
ance and  prosperity;  and  the  masses  began  to  demand,  in  a  more 
pressing  manner,  a  radical  social  transformation. 

Yet  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  increase  day  by  day.  It  is 
attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  foodstuffs,  depreciation  of  money  and 
disorganized  transportation.  But  the  reduced  production,  the  in- 
creased wages,  and,  above  all,  the  growing  demands  of  consumers 
and  the  general  rapacity  of  merchants  and  dealers  have  their  share 
in  the  crisis.  At  any  rate,  the  cost  of  living  spreads  dissatisfaction 
and  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  blessings  of  Peace. 

And,  lastly,  note  that,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  men  have  be- 
come more  impatient  and  violent.  They  demand  immediate  satis- 
faction of  their  uttermost  desires.  They  listen  willingly  to  agita- 
tors and  extremists.    In  five  years'  time,  the  world  has  been  thrown 
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out  of  gear.  Yet  these  men  pretend  to  put  it  right  in  one  day 
without  taking  into  account  either  past  or  present  circumstances. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  impatience  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  trikes.  Never  have  strikes  been  more  numerous  nor  more 
brutal;  yet,  never  has  there  been  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  among 
employers.  Never  has  the  stoppage  of  work  had  more  disastrous 
results. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  wisdom  is  in  peril  and  we  are 
tempted  to  recall  the  fable  told  ages  ago  by  Menenius  Agrippa  of 
the  stomach  and  the  limbs.  But  why  wonder  that  amidst  the 
universal  upset  the  human  mind  has  turned  giddy?  A  new  name 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  malady  from  which  it  suffers:  Bolshevism. 

Everyone  knows  what  the  word  means.  If,  at  certain  times 
and  in  certain  places,  the  illusion  was  entertained  that  out  of  Bol- 
shevism might  be  evolved  a  stable  and  prosperous  regime,  it  is  only 
too  sure  today  that  in  the  grip  of  that  mad  force,  Russia  is  slowly 
dying.  Nothing  is  more  tragical  than  the  death-throes  of  that 
gigantic  body,  convulsed  by  madness.  When  one  thinks  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Russian  people  in  the  common  cause,  one  can- 
not but  feel  an  immense  pity.  It  behooves  us  to  keep  ever  before 
us  that  Bolshevism  is  a  social  plague  which  must  be  prevented  from 
spreading  at  any  cost.  Bolshevism  is  dangerous  both  directly  and 
indirectly: 

Directly,  since  its  leaders  are  striving  at  methodical  propa- 
ganda. Their  avowed  design  is  to  set  the  world  ablaze  so  as  to 
realize  their  crazy  plans.  And  because  Bolshevism  can  prolong  its 
existence  only  by  spreading  to  other  countries,  so  Lenin  has  sent 
out  into  the  world  numerous  agents  well-equipped  for  their  nefari- 
ous propaganda.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  there  exists 
at  the  present  time  a  Bolshevist  plot,  the  network  of  which  covers 
the  whole  world. 

Indirectly,  Bolshevism  is  no  less  dangerous.  Initiated  by  a 
few  reforming  but  powerful  minds,  it  embodies  doctrines  in  which 
there  is  mostly  nothing  but  the  old  instinct  of  anarchy.  To  this 
latter,  it  lends  a  semblance  of  dignity  and  idealism  and  then  leads 
weak  minds  astray.  It  is  near  enough  to  us  for  its  example  to 
attract  and  invite  the  imitation  of  some;  it  is  far  enough  away  for 
the  effects  of  its  formidable  dictatorship  to  remain  shrouded.  The 
physical  and  moral  disurbance  succeeding  the  armistice  has  singul- 
arly helped  it  to  spread.  And  thus  it  has  reached  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  the  rest  of  Europe  and  thence  the  world. 

It  must  not  be  fancied  that  the  disturbances  to  which  we  refer 
are  confined  to  Europe  or  certain  European  States.  In  different 
degrees  they  are  common  to  the  whole  world.  They  have  not  spared 
neutrals  any  more  than  belligerents.  Strikes  and  social  unrest  are 
to  be  found  in  Sweden  and  in  Switzerland.  No  country  can  boast 
of  not  harbouring  the  poisonous  germ  of  Bolshevism.    We  have  only 
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to  glance  at  the  newspapers.  We  have  only  to  open  our  eyes  and 
look  around  us.  Throughout  the  whole  world,  we  see  sudden  out- 
bursts of  frenzy.    They  are  to  be  accounted  for  only  in  one  way. 

Those  who  expected  the  millenium  to  arise  from  Victory  and 
Peace  have  been  cruelly  mistaken,  and  those  who  thought  that,  the 
enemy  being  down-and-out,  everything  would  be  easy,  now  see  that 
a  new  effort  is  necessary. 

There  was  no  need  to  explain  the  War;  everyone  understood 
its  message  written  in  blood-red  letters.  The  present  struggle  ap- 
pears less  clearly  and  in  a  less  imperious  manner.  It  has  been  de- 
fined as  the  organization  of  the  convalescence  of  a  sick  world. 

Now,  that  convalescence  must  first  take  place  in  the  domain  of 
economics.  Restore  the  economic  balance  and  the  moral  balance 
will  be  restored  of  itself.  The  man  who  receives  wages  adequate 
for  his  wants,  who  is  decently  fed  and  can  feed  his  family  decently, 
does  not  ordinarily  dream  of  complaining.  He  listens  no  more  to 
evil  influences  nor  cares  to  bear  through  the  world  the  torch  of 
revolt.  It  was  said  long  ago  that  the  social  question  was  a  food 
question.  Without  scarcity  of  food  and  bankruptcy,  how  many  re- 
volutions would  have  been  impossible? 

To  restore  the  economic  balance  of  the  world — such,  Gentlemen, 
is  the  pressing  and  all-important  task. 

How  can  it  be  effected? 

Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  taught  by  experience, 
the  Allies  during  the  war,  in  the  same  way  as  they  entrusted  their 
military  operations  to  one  mighty  brain  and  generous  heart, 
organized  their  production  for  the  common  good.  To  a  united 
military  front  corresponded  a  united  economic  front.  Each  Gov- 
ernment would  cast  up  the  account  of  its  wants  and  receive  its  pro- 
portion of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  tonnage. 

After  the  armistice,  it  was  thought  that  Liberty  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  abundance  and  harmony  in  the  world.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  allow  the  individual  to  exert  his  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  leave  the  different  Governments  to  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities. To  continue  inter-Allied  co-operation  seemed  like 
putting  a  premium  upon  carelessness  and  laziness,  everyone  being 
able  at  any  time  to  count  upon  the  help  of  the  others. 

But  is  not  Liberty  at  once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  systems? 
All  depends  upon  circumstances  and  environment.  Salutary  today, 
she  may  be  fraught  with  evil  tomorrow.  It  may  be  expedient  to 
restore  her  only  by  degrees.  To  bring  her  back  suddenly  may  de- 
stroy everything.  Liberty,  to  take  wing,  must  have  a  more  stable 
starting-place  than  chaos. 

At  any  rate,  since  November  1918,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  pre- 
tended that  the  convalescence  of  the  world  has  made  any  progress. 
The  evils  from  which  it  suffers  have  become  worse.  I  was  trying 
a  moment  ago   to   tell  you   how  matters   stood.    Products  have 
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reached  formidable  prices.  Their  distribution  meets  with  a  thous- 
and difficulties.  The  crisis  of  international  money  exchange  has 
assumed  unlooked-for  proportions.  Dissatisfaction,  insecurity, 
anxiety  are  growing  apace. 

The  experience  has  been  so  conclusive  that  the  Allies  have 
called  together  again  the  Economic  Council  which  they  had  thought 
it  possible  to  dissolve.  Once  again,  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
co-operation,  the  necessity  of  following  a  preconcerted  plan,  now 
that  new  enemies,  Anarchy  and  the  spirit  of  disorder,  must  be 
crushed  as  Germany  was  crushed. 

Most  emphatically  must  it  be  asserted  that  today  it  is  not  right 
to  exclaim:  "Every  man  for  himself".  Such  language  would  be 
justifiable  if  the  war  had  laid  upon  all  the  Allies  an  equal  burden 
and  if  our  Victory  had  left  them  all  in  the  same  condition. 

But  it  must  be  recalled  that  Fate  weighed  upon  us  in  an  un- 
equal manner.  Fate  levied  neither  the  same  tribute  of  blood  nor 
th  same  tribute  of  money.  Some  saw  their  land  invaded  on  the 
first  day  of  the  war.  Some  served  on  the  field  of  battle  during 
years.  Others  were  spared.  Some  were  obliged  to  devote  their 
whole  industrial  strength  to  war-work;  others  carried  on  their  com- 
mercial activities.  The  ones,  for  the  common  good,  gave  up  build- 
ing ships  in  order  to  build  more  guns  and  aeroplanes;  the  others 
launched  new  fleets.  During  the  war,  these  who  had  ships  sent 
them  to  those  who  were  short.  Those  who  had  steel  and  coal  sent 
them  to  those  who  had  none.    In  that  way  was  Victory  secured. 

How  should  we  stand  if  everyone  had  not  tried  to  do  better 
than  his  neighbor,  begrudged  his  sacrifices  and  selfishly  worked  for 
his  own  future?  We  should  have  been  beaten  long  ago.  But,  by 
acting  as  they  did,  by  giving  everything  in  common  to  one  common 
end,  the  Allies  have  contracted  a  mutual  obligation  not  to  forsake 
each  other.  If  they  were  to  forget  that  now,  our  victory  would  be- 
long not  to  all  of  us  but  only  to  some.  It  would  be  changed  into  a 
defeat  for  the  others  and  precisely  for  those  who  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  ensure  success. 

When  they  invaded  Belgium  and  especially  the  North  and 
North-East  of  France,  the  Germans  systematically  destroyed  all 
industry  likely  to  compete  with  theirs  after  the  war.  They  set  fire 
to  towns  and  villages,  laid  waste  the  fields,  cut  down  the  orchards, 
enslaved  the  young  and  put  to  the  sword,  generally  in  cold-blood 
and  with  revolting  ruthlessness,  old  men,  women  and  children.  In 
carrying  out  their  wicked  work  they  thought, — "Triumphant  or 
beaten,  our  enemy  must  needs  succumb  under  such  treatment". 
The  Bulgarians,  when  they  invaded  Serbia,  acted  in  the  same  way. 

Today,  the  unity  of  the  Allies  alone  can  foil  such  base  schemes. 
Without  that  unity  we  must  proclaim  from  the  housetops  that  the 
world  will  emerge  from  Victory  beaten,  and  Germany  will  have 
won  the  war.    Everyone  must  be  absolutely  enlightened  on  that 
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score.  Given  the  circumstances  under  which  victory  was  won  and 
the  price  it  cost,  it  is  only  a  provisional  and  conditional  victory. 
To  be  final,  the  victorious  team  of  today  must  be  the  more  prosper- 
ous in  ten  years'  time.  The  honor  of  the  Allies  would  be  tarnished 
if  any  of  them,  through  lack  of  help,  now  died  of  war-wounds. 

When  America  entered  the  war,  she  said:  "To  the  bitter  end". 
Now,  a  military  victory  is  not  the  end  of  the  war.  By  taking  part 
as  it  did  in  the  European  War,  the  United  States  seemed  the  in- 
strument of  the  conscience  of  mankind.  The  minds  that  have  faith 
in  the  triumph  of  idealism,  righteousness  and  morality,  over  brute 
force  and  injustice  looked  up  to  and  still  look  up  to  America. 

You  cannot  realize  what  a  moral  prestige  your  country  pos- 
sesses, and  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  of  you  to  think  of  throw- 
ing away  such  a  precious  asset.  You  have  all  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  our  victory.  You  know  that  it  means  the  triumph  of  moral 
over  physical  forces.  You  know  that  the  mightiest  forces  are 
righteousness,  honor,  generosity,  magnanimity.  Because  they 
possessed  none  of  these  forces,  the  Germans  were  beaten.  You 
knew  all,  that  when  the  fate  of  the  world  remained  still  uncertain, 
you  turned  the  scale  with  the  weight  of  your  sword.  The  same 
feeling  inspired  Lafayette  when  he  said  to  Silas  Deane: 

"You  must  show  confidence,  and  it  is  in  the  midst  of  perils  that 
I  care  to  share  your  fortune." 

The  moral  interest  of  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  help 
Europe.  You  have  proved  to  the  world  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
ideal  you  are  capable  of  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  now,  that  finan- 
cial interests  enter  into  question,  would  you  shrink  from  helping? 

The  United  States  should  not  forget  that  it  has  invested  in 
Europe  10  billion  dollars,  a  part  of  its  natural  wealth.  It  gener- 
ously lent  money  to  the  Allies  because  it  thought  them  honest  and 
able  to  hold  good  against  the  attacks  of  the  powers  of  tyranny.  The 
Allies  are  today  no  less  honest  and  no  less  able.  Their  task  is  no 
new  one;  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  one  in  which  you  took 
part;  it  is  no  longer  the  task  of  winning  the  war  but  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  war.  Healing  those  wounds  means  for  the  Allies 
paying  their  debts  and  coming  back  to  health  and  strength. 

"Stand  back",  I  say  to  those  whom  a  French  statesman  has 
dubbed  "Apostles  of  Pessimism".  To  be  convalescent  is  not  to  be 
moribund,  and  it  would  be  a  paradox  indeed,  to  doubt  the  valor  of  a 
champion  when  he  had  just  won  a  match. 

In  1914,  Germany  thought  the  Old  World  exhausted.  She 
thought  she  alone  remained  in  good  health  amidst  many  sick  nations 
and  that  she  would  easily  overcome  such  puny  adversaries.  On  that 
delusion,  she  built  her  plan  of  campaign;  she  counted  on  frivolity 
in  France,  weakness  in  unprepared  Belgium,  indifference  in  Great 
Britain  and  Italy.  She  misread  the  signs.  A  second  time  she  made 
a  similar  and  no  less  instructive  mistake.    She  thought  she  could 
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T  And  the  nations  whose  tall  she  ejected  displayed  on 

£  cltary,  the  Tndednite  resources  of  indomitable  determination. 

2 TZ  nations  that  have  hnown  so  many  vicissitudes  contain 
within  themselves  mysterious  force,  which  come  « 1 ght  in  « o< 
peril.  Do  not  be  mistaken.  Ours  ,  .  a  tempo rar,  ^  ^ 
We  are  bound  to  recover.    In  ™  c  o[  our  con- 

j^rr^rsr  jlest-  r  -  condition » 

granted  with  hearts  resigned  and  arms  crossed. 

6      K„w,  Gentlemen,  what  Is  the  situation  in  the  A, .^onntrtes 

Plans,  criticisms,  activity,  haste  °— ZZ  has 

death'    No!     Rather  symptoms  of  life,    wnen  uu» 

b  en  disturbed,  the  ants  hurry  about  in  apparent £ horde The 

passer-by  m ay  believe  they  ^-^^  or- 

=aUn,nr.rreac«.:  i  —  are  being  e.aborated; 

eve  ywhere  the  remedy  is  arising  from  the  disease. 

Tithe  present  moment,  we  are  suffering  from  three  main 
d.seaT^mcient  mean,  of  tra       nation  .  -j™^ 

and  prohteering.  No  doubt  bu^hey  a  se  a  from  a^  ^ 
increase  in  consumption.    If,  immediately  adapted  to  our 

had  begun  again  slowly  and  according  to  th    hythm  adap 

l^ttol-rt--^^*™^^  the  people  are 

war,  to  cope  with  the  evils  and  stamp  t^m  ^  _  ex_ 
tation  is  organized  traffic  is  diverted ^the  profltaerB. 
pedients  are  ignored.    Laws  have  D  Governments  have 

City  councils  have  become  dealers  m  f°ods^s.  le  are 

opened  stores  and  f^^^^J^  III  these 
forming  protective  leagues.    The  liess  u^b 

"-Is  to  the  international  money  exchange  crisis  ^ i  this  ^ 
been  foremost  in  our  P-occupations,  we  shoul ^  not 
the  Atlantic  to  confer  about  it  with  >ou.    Ne  ^  ^  ^ 

does  not  come  immediately.    The  essential  5 
problem;  the  essential  thing  is  to  sb ow  good ^ 11  & 
I  spolce  a  moment  ag .of  the  ^ 
that  field  also  a  vigorous  effort  ot  propuy 
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the  eight-hour  day  became  law,  the  representatives  of  the  workers 
acknowledged  that  the  reduction  should  not  entail  a  diminution  in 
production.    Yet  production  has  diminished. 

This  then  raises  the  questions:  "Must  machinery  be  improved? 
Must  overtime  be  worked?  Must  we  fall  back  to  a  ten-hour  day?" 
Open  a  Belgian,  French,  English  or  Italian  newspaper.  The  sub- 
ject is  discussed  by  men  of  opposite  parties  with  remarkable  high- 
mindedness.  Every  factory,  every  workshop  is  trying  to  institute 
bonus  systems  or  other  schemes  of  payment  likely  to  enhance  the 
spirit  of  increased  production. 

The  abuse  made  of  the  words  socialization  and  nationalization 
has  now  brought  about  a  formidable  reaction.  The  common  sense 
of  the  people,  their  instinct  of  social  conservation  have  both  shown 
themselves  in  opposition  to  premature  experiments,  particularly 
when  proposed  under  such  highly  unfavorable  circumstances. 
Public  opinion,  though  ready  to  stand  by  the  workers  in  any  rea- 
sonable claims  and  to  help  them  in  any  efforts  towards  betterment, 
has  made  it  clearly  understood  that  there  are  limits  which  must  not 
be  overstepped  and  that  revolutionary  adventures  are  not  to  its 
taste.  Strikes  upon  which  agitators  were  counting  have  failed  for 
lack  of  popular  support.  Everywhere  the  more  moderate  elements 
among  the  workers  are  getting  the  upper  hand.  The  international 
strike  that  was  to  have  broken  out  on  July  the  twenty-first  was  a 
signal  failure.  But  the  idea  of  labor  contracts  and  of  recourse  to 
arbitration,  as  between  employers  and  employed,  is  making  progress. 

Bolshevism,  after  fancying  that  Europe  would  be  an  easy  prey, 
has  met  with  an  indomitable  resistance  in  the  Allied  nations.  It 
broke  out  in  Munich  and  Budapest  but  stopped  at  our  frontiers. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  dread  it  but  we  are  on  our 
guard.  In  all  the  Allied  countries  the  elements  of  order  are 
grouped  against  Bolshevism.  In  all  elections  the  motto  is:  "War 
against  Bolshevism".  Unless  she  is  deliberately  cast  into  the 
monster's  jaws,  old  Europe  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  devoured. 

In  such  times  as  we  are  passing  through,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  what  is  taking  place  in  Europe.  Travellers  who 
visit  our  countries,  even  if  they  talk  with  the  best  informed  men, 
can  hardly  appreciate  the  real  degree  of  vitality  of  our  nations. 

For  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  mix  with  the  populations  of 
the  cities  and  watch  the  thousands  and  thousands  who  work  in  the 
factories;  but  anyone  seeking  that  experience  would  come  back  fully 
reassured. 

He  would  have  seen  the  Belgians,  fired  with  their  heroism, 
strongly  tempered  by  their  trials,  sweeping  away  the  ruins  and 
already  hard  at  work.  He  would  have  seen  the  Englishmen,  in  spite 
of  labor  troubles,  methodically  grappling  with  every  problem,  slowly 
winning  back  their  former  position  in  shipping  and  doggedly  forcing 
down  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.    He  would  have  seen  what 
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a  fund  of  energy  the  Italian  people  possess,  abstemious,  hard-work- 
ing, always  ready  to  earn  money  abroad  and  take  it  home  to  the 
old  country.  He  would  have  seen  France  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  her  sons,  with  her  fairest  provinces  laid  waste, 
clasping  in  her  arnTs  reconquered  Alsace-Lorraine,  prouder,  more 
upright,  more  resolute  than  ever.  In  all  our  countries,  he  would 
have  seen  mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  heroes,  some  of  whom 
have  bent  over  the  wounded  in  ambulances  and  others  taken  the 
place  of  the  soldiers  in  factories,  in  farms  and  in  every  form  of 
labor — women  of  every  social  grade,  showing  the  same  confidence 
in  the  future,  the  same  hopeful  smile. 

We  are  told  that,  among  those  who  have  recently  been  in 
Europe,  some  have  returned  with  the  impression  that  France  seems 
the  most  weakened.  Is  it  not  because  for  five  years,  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  her  territory  were  the  battlefield  of  the  world  and 
because  it  was  she  who  made  the  greatest  and  longest  sacrifices? 
For  the  last  six  hundred  years  it  has  been  said  that  France  is  lost! 
The  saying  was  current  at  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  it 
was  repeated  after  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  repeated  after  the  Revolution.  It  was  repeated  again  in  1870. 
Yet,  every  time,  she  springs  up,  younger  and  stronger  than  ever! 

The  land  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  IV,  Napoleon,  cannot  perish; 
nor  can  that  country  perish  which  has  given  birth  to  the  blue-coated, 
blue-helmeted,  mud-bespattered  warrior,  the  wonderful  and  im- 
mortal "Poilu". 

This  afternoon,  when  the  President  of  each  Mission  presents 
the  situation  in  his  particular  country,  I  shall  have  a  further  op- 
portunity to  dwell  in  greater  detail  upon  the  outlook  for  France 
and  to  tell  you  why  we  view  the  future  with  absolute  confidence. 
The  words  of  a  French  General,  whom  you  all  know,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  undaunted  spirit  of  France.  When  the  flower  of  the 
German  army  was  hurled  against  the  20th  Army  Corps  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Marne,  the  great  Foch,  then  only  a  divisional  General, 
wired  in  reply  to  the  anxious  enquiry  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 
"Enemy  pressing  on  my  right  and  breaking  through  my  centre; 
manoeuvring  out  of  question;  am  taking  offensive". 

The  question  is,  therefore,  not  whether  we  shall  recover.  Re- 
covery is  certain  and  those  who  put  their  trust  in  us  will  not  be 
deceived.  The  question  is:  How  long  will  it  take  us  to  recover? 
With  your  help,  recovery  will  be  speedy;  without  you,  recovery  will 
be  a  more  difficult  and  lengthy  process. 

If  you  remain  strangers  to  our  efforts,  you  will  remain  strangers 
to  our  future,  but  you  will  not  remain  strangers  to  our  sufferings. 
You  will  know  our  sufferings  and  evils,  which  will  reach  you  in 
spite  of  yourselves,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  The  war  has  once  again 
proved  that  the  earth  is  round  and  a  singularly  smaller  planet  than 
of  old.    The  times  are  no  more  when  a  farmer  could  quietly  plough 
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in  one  valley  while  fighting  and  killing  was  going  on  in  the  next.  A 
disturbance  in  one  part  of  the  world  is  felt  in  every  other  part,  just 
as  an  atmospheric  disturbance  in  one  zone  affects  the  wind  in  the 
uttermost  regions  of  space.  The  Ocean  is  no  more  a  barrier  against 
social  and  political  storms  than  it  is  against  a  hurricane. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States  cannot  hold  aloof  from 
Europe.  The  needs  of  Europe  are  great  and  varied  and  she  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  one  of  your  best  customers.  Suppose,  that 
on  account  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  we  should  cease  buying  from 
you.  How  would  your  industries  be  affected?  Would  there  not  be 
over-production?  Would  there  not  be  considerable  unemployment? 
Would  there  not  be  a  wide  economic  disturbance,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences? 

The  gold  heaped  up  in  the  cellars  of  your  banks  must  not  give 
you  too  much  confidence.  Bear  in  mind  that  gold  is  a  fiction.  Its 
value  arises  from  its  being  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  the  gold  is 
all  on  one  side,  exchange  becomes  an  impossibility.  An  abundance 
of  gold  may  be  as  evil  in  its  consequences  as  a  scarcity  of  gold. 

Your  interest,  no  less  than  ours,  is  involved  in  the  financial 
problem  of  the  Old  World,  and  if  only  loans  can  bring  the  rate  of 
exchange  down  to  a  reasonable  level,  that  should  be  one  reason  the 
more  for  Americans  to  invest  in  such  loans. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  recall  here  the  example  of  France  in 
the  past,  as  quoted  by  an  American  author,  Charlemagne  Tower,  in 
his  remarkable  work  on  Lafayette: 

"Comparatively  few  people  of  the  present  generation  are  aware 
of  the  inestimable  benefits  which  the  French  conferred  upon  our 
forefathers  during  the  American  Revolution,  at  a  time  when 
America  was  without  credit  abroad  and  when  our  cause  aroused 
no  other  national  sympathy  in  the  world  than  that  of  our  faithful 
ally. 

"But  for  us  Americans  the  essential  facts  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  alliance  are  that  we  went  of  our  own  accord 
to  France  to  ask  for  help,  and  that  we  received  it  from  her.  Not 
only  did  she  encourage  us  by  the  permission  which  she  granted  our 
agents  to  obtain  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  in  her  ports  for  the 
maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  Continental  Army,  but  she  em- 
ployed her  own  credit  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money  which  she 
advanced  to  Congress,  and  she  sent  her  soldiers  and  her  sailors  to 
serve  under  the  command  of  General  Washington  and  to  fight  for 
us  in  the  battles  of  the  Republic." 

If  the  United  States  should  forsake  us,  the  war  would  be  a 
stirring  and  glorious  memory,  but  also  an  episode  without  lasting 
benefits,  something  like  an  uncompleted  work.  A  merciless  economic 
war  would  soon  break  out  and  once  more  clouds  would  gather  in 
that  clear  and  beautiful  sky  that  should  eternally  spread  over  the 
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cemeteries  where  our  glorious  dead  lie  side  by  side,  sharing  their 
glory  after  having  shared  their  perils. 

Gentlemen,  you  want  the  Victory  to  he  a  just  one,  that  is  to 
say,  one  that  shall  make  reparation  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
war;  you  want  the  Victory  to  be  beneficial,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
link  of  a  new  chain,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peaceful  work  and 
progress. 

For  the  sake  of  American  trade  and  industry,  for  the  sake  of 
the  loans  you  have  made  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  helping  Europe  to 
start  production,  for  the  sake  of  sweeping  away  discontent  and  con- 
solidating Peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  preserving  and  increasing 
American  prestige,  you  will  surely  work  with  us. 

Behind  us  stand  nations  whose  guardians  we  are  because  we 
have  freed  them  from  oppression.  Let  us  not  separate  our  cause 
from  that  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Poles  and  the  Jugo-Slavs. 
When  we  speak  of  our  recovery,  we  think  also  of  theirs.  By  help- 
ing us,  you  are  helping  them. 

To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  due  the 
credit  of  foreseeing  and  understanding  the  present  situation. 
It  has  shown  the  American  people  the  road  to  follow.  This  day 
that  has  brought  us  together  will  remain  a  memorable  one.  For 
there  will  be  no  real  peace,  no  resurrection  in  the  world  as  it  is, 
if  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Nations  do  not  get  into 
close  touch,  exchange  views,  compare  notes  and  add  the  ties  of 
business  to  those  of  sympathy.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  By  get- 
ting together  we  serve  the  interests  of  our  several  countries  as  well 
as  the  higher  interests  of  mankind.  We  must  remain  faithful  to 
the  ideal  that  brought  us  together  during  the  war,  so  that  when  we 
return  to  our  countrymen,  assured  of  your  help  and  stronger  on 
account  of  your  support,  we  shall  repeat  the  words  our  great  French 
Minister  Turgot  wrote  in  1776:     "America  is  the  hope  of  mankind." 
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